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« Paper-money is strength in the beginning, 
and weakness in the end.”’—Paine. Decline 
nd Fall of the English System of Finance. 





TO THE 
READERS OF THE REGISTER, 


Dn the present conduct of this Country, 
relative to Russia and France. 
Kensington, 21st May, 1828. 
fy FRIENDS, 
Loox at the motto; read once more 
ose words of wisdom, which I have so 
quently quoted ; and call to mind the 
any times that [I have said, that the 
ert war would give us practical proof 
these words. This country felt, at the 
ginning, the strength of paper-money : 
now feels its weakness. In the hour 
ils strength, the Russians had taken 
session of a Turkish fortress, called 
Ycvaxow, and Pitt prepared for war 
wh Russia, representing that to main- 
i Turkey entire was absolutely neces- 
ry to the honour and interest of Eng- 
nd. This was just after Pitt had es- 
blished his SINKING FUND, and 
ist atter country banks began to pour 
' their paper-money. Russia, at the 
ght of our preparations for war, eva- 
tated Oczaxow, which the jolterheads 
England used to call Ox anp Cow, 
bile they extolled to the skies the vi- 
ur of the « Hieaven-born- Minister.” 
se = strength of paper-money be- 
dl . as yet, the Bank in Thread- 
* e (ret issued no notes under ten 
esa In a few years, a law was 
* to cause it to issue five pound 
“s. Still more strength; and, when 
her we came, there ap to be no 
‘ res the strength. But, alas! along 
me fect came DEBT, the in- 
of paper-money, and also 








depreciation, another inevitable effect. 
Depreciation, if unchecked, must always 
end in the total destruction of paper- 
money. Therefore our rulers resolved 
to check it, seeing that the overthrow of 
themselves must be the consequence of a 
destruction of ihe paper-money. But, the 
danger was as great on this side as on 
the other; for now the nation had to re- 
deem with gold a vile and depreciated 
paper-money. This, in fact, more than 
doubled the Debt: and now approached 
the end of paper-money, and with it that 
weakness which is its inseparable com- 
panion. Accordingly, we now see Rus- 
sia on her march to ConsTanTINoPLe 
itself; we hear her declare, that she will 
not lay down her arms til] she has secured 
the free navigation of the Bospnorus; 
and, so far are we trom preparing for 
war, that we are eager to disclaim all 
intention to risk our state of peace ! 

In the Parliament not even a question 
is asked on the subject, though that sub- 
ject is of such mighty importance! And, 
the far greater part of the press, though 
France is arming at the same time, and, 
apparently, to co-operate with Russia in 
the dismemberment of Turkey, repre- 
sents, that this is an aget with which we 
have nothing todo! We do not deceive 
foreign nations, however: they perceive 
our weakness : they see that the weakness 
of paper-money is upon us; and they 
act just as if this nation did not exist ; 
or, rather, as if they were now resolved 
to take an advantage of this our weak- 
ness. 

I have often told you, my friends, that 
foreign nations saw this weakness; that 
they were not deceived by the vaunting 
language of our Ministers and Collective 
men; that all their talk about this 
“mighty empire” was seen through ; 
that they laughed at our statues of 
Acuinuss and our triumphal arches ; 
and that, though the “ noble lords” and 
‘‘ honourable gentlemen,” as they. call. 


themselves, did not read or did not under- 
stand the ou, ory the statesmen of fo- 
regenera 


reign nations 
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Now, then, let me lay before you a] ‘* succeed each other rapidly, 
speech of a member of the Chamber of | 


Weputies on the 14h of this month, on 
the subject of the warlike enterprises on 
which France is about to enter, and on 
the state of England with regard to war- 
dike means. This Member speaks the 
sentiments, not only of all France, but 
of every nation on the continent. Read 
the speech, | pray you, with the great- 
est attention. Leave the Collective’s 
THREE NIGHTS’ DEBATE on the 
Caruonie Question” and all the 
scraps of Latin therein contained to be 
read and digested when the Small-note 
Act shall have gone into full effect; 
leave the affairs of the “ Finance Com- 
mirrke,” until that body shall have re- 
duced our expenses to a sum that we 
can bear; leave the Corn-Bice till it 
shall have made wheat 76s. a quarter in 
gold money; leave Dappy Burperr to 
hold ** a Conference with the Lords”; 
pray leave him to confer with the “ great 
Jamiiies”; for God's sake leave reformed 
Burdett to hold a Conterence with the 
‘**noble” peers in the “ painted cham- 
ber”; Oh, God! and leave him and 
Sancno to hold their peace on the grant 
to the family of the “ CRIB”; and leave 
Sir Bonny to support that grant by 
speech as well as by vote; leave all 
these, and pay attention to the speech, 
the true and sensible speech of this 
Frenchman, who sees to the very bottom 
of the souls of our Ministers and our 
Collective, who sees “THIS MIGHTY 
EMPIRE REPOSING IN PEACE,” 
and who sees also the cause of that “‘ re- 
posing,” and who has most neatly stated 
that cause, 
*“ M. Larirre addressed the Cham- 
** ber:—Peace has reigned for fourteen 
“years in Europe. It is a species 
“of political phenomenon, particularly 
“when we remember that this peace 
“rests on the stipulations of Vienna, 
“that strange assemblage of States 
“without frontiers, of powers without 
* proportions, of ambition without coun- 
“terpoise. Yet, thanks to the fears of 
el Cabinets, and to the general 
igee,this peace has endured, and a 
@olhy even flattered itself in the 
But generations 
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which long efforts had exhausted, hay. 
been replaced by others. On thropu 
in cabinets, in armies, young hears 
have superseded old ones: and wha 
in the West all seemed immoyea)\. 
in the East a small people, great jy. 
merly in history, but at present forg:. 
ten by men, has arisen. It had by 
little strength, and little virtue; by: 
had a fine cause, and some courage. 
It has interested the nations of fp. 
rope; it has forced the Cabinets, 
first cold and disdainful, to interfer: 
it has raised questions, often deterred, 
often resumed, one of the most impor. 
tant questions which can be agitated 
in Europe, the existence of the Otto 
man Empire. The edifice of peace 
so laboriously preserved, was ther 
shaken ; and that stifling and cunning 
policy, which sought to stop the world, 
has seen it slip from its hands, | know 
not what the future prepares for us 
but there is a period which we, bot 
princes and subjects, would wis! ¢ 
faced from history: it is that peri 
when a friendly kingdom was diviced 
before our eyes, without our making’ 
single effort to support it, or require 
re-establishment of the balance. Suc 
an epoch must not be renewed. | 
mean not by this to compare the Turi 
with the Poles. 1 wish not to requit 
the same interest which was forwet 
“ excited by a chivalrous and gener 
“people. 1 wish not that France show" 
“ attach itself to ruin ; but empires 0 
‘ not be divided before its eyes, wilhos 
“ its being consulted, or being compe 
“sated for the threatening aggrandee 
“ ments of its neighbours. It will, ® 
‘doubt, not lend itself to ann 
“ views ; but it might say, and we 
“to proclaim it, that it alone, = 
last filty years, has not increase’ 
“territory ; that it alone has rema” 
“ within the limits it had a cents") * 
“while around it kingdoms Re 
“youred, It might say, that If © 
“this subversion of ail propor . 
‘has preserved its importance, e : 
owing to the progress of ils Tc 
a ulation alone; it owes ! 
am to the fertility of its soil aud 1's 
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“ It might, in fine, say, that with thirty- 
« two millions of citizens, and a thousand 
« millions of revenue, it ought to aspire 
«to a situation more worthy of it. This 
“ egnsideration is as necessary to rpg 
‘as to individuals. No one wishes to 
“ live despised. Individuals might do 
“so under the protection of laws which 
“ nrotect weakness ; but a State, when it 
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“is despised, is soon effaced from the 
“map. Thus, far from saaking your 
“ confidence in the government, far trom 
“narrowing your views, and rendering | 
“ you avaricious of your resources, I am 
“ prompting you to exert them all if our 
“dignity requires it. France, now re- 
“ covered by a long repose, ought not to 
“hasten to exert its strength, but it 
“ought to shew it to the world, and 
“ prove that it would be able, if neces- 
‘sary, to foree envious ambition to do 
‘justice. The question here is not with 
“ respect to closing the sources of public 
“riches, but only the best method af 
‘drawing from them. In so doing, we 
“are to think bow we can bestow on 
“those riches the care we seldom do 
“bestow. Since the art of manis no 
* longer an instinct, but a profound art, 
“itmay be learned. All states, also, 
“may become warlike and powerful it 
“ they have men, and money to arm and 
“leed them. Population and finances 
“are the two sources of power. France 
* possesses both , her population, lively, 
“intelligent, and brave, furnishes her 
_ armies with the first soldiers in the 
world , her soil, her industry, supply 
, abundant revennes. -In these two 
_ points of view there is no State of the 
: Continent which is comparable to it ; 
_ ose which she does not surpass in 
ts population, she surpasses in finances. 
_ Superior to England in population, 
_ “utinterior in. riches, France reckons 
%. thousand millions of revenue, while 
. ay reckons fourteen hundred 
_ tions. However, out of this, Eng- 
land devotes 759 millions to the inte- 
” rest of ats debt Thus England | 
" alionsled ssave ak ius England has 
Spec wove - an haif of its re- 
“ fil ee re contrary, only a 
se might join my ence, then, France 
See € superiority of its po- 
on the superiority of its finances ; | 
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‘and then who would dispute with it? 
‘« The first character, what is necessar 

* to obtainit! Management. England, 
‘“whicb has given the model of the 
‘* finest financial institutions, has failed 
“in practice. What have we ourselves 
‘‘ done during the peace, which ought to 
‘have been employed in repairing the 
‘‘ injuries produced by war? We have 
“acted as if that peace was to exist for 
“ever. During that period we have 
‘increased’ our burdens; our budgets 
‘increased between 50 and 60 millions, 
‘and our debt near 1,500 millions! 
“« When extraordinary suppliesare again 
‘* demanded from us, and we are, there- 
‘« fore, obliged to have recourse to credit, 
‘we must seriously examine what are 
‘its indispensable conditions, how we 
‘‘ have comprehended them, how we 
‘have executed them.—A severe judg- 
‘‘ ment on the past is the best pledge for 
“the future, In finance as in politics, 
‘‘ every thing, as far as I am concerned, 
‘ig explained in a few words, I have 
‘¢ already said at the tribune, the govern- 
“ment has hitherto been silly enough 
“to think of the laws of Spain, while it 
‘promised the revenues of England. 
“ Let it at length retura from its illu- 
‘* sions, more fatal for it than for us. Let 
“a regime of order and liberty encou- 
‘* rage labour, favour industry, embolden 
‘‘ reat enterprises, by not threatening 
‘ our future; and thus, and thus alone, 
** we shall see developed, as by enchant- 
‘¢ ment, all the elements of power, peace, 
‘‘and prosperity. It will, perhaps, be 
‘* said, that it is not necessary to extin- 
‘‘ouish our debts entirely, because a 
“ State must always owe. But suppos- 
“ing the observance of the principle, 
‘‘* that every interval of peace ought 
‘« « entirely to cover the debts of a period 
“« of war,’ a State will still be perpe- 
‘tually indebted; for if peace absorbs 
“ the debt, war renews it, and there is 
“no check to its continuance. It may 
“ be said, that England, by sometimes 
“ practising the pretended redemption 
‘‘ before 1786, and by using, from time 
“ to time, sinee the redemption, at com- 
‘‘ pound interest, without ever raising its 
“means of reduction beyond one per 
“cent. has still gene through @ career 
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* of credit, which has lasted one hun- 
‘‘ dred and forty years. That is true; 
* but it must also be added, that during 
** one hundred and forty years, Englagd 
has been constantly faithful in the pay- 
ment of interest; and that this has 


‘ 
«é 


+s 


the payment of the capital. “But 
after all, at what point has England 
arrived ? 
1,900 millions ; that is, at the aliena- 
tion of more than half its revenue ; an 


alienation which is almost eternal, | 
since its former Sinking Fund, almost | 


exhausted by the war, has nothing 
more now than the uncertain and ya- 
riable excess, and which scarcely 


amounts now to one-half per cent. of 


the capital. Now, do you wish to 
know what such a burdenis’ Consult 


the Enclish themselves; listen to what 
they say; read what they write on 
their financial situation ; and observe 
their political conduct jor some years. 
The moment their interest or their 
pride suffers, they complain, they 
threaten, they echo the imposing and 


glorious name of Old Enaland; but 

if the engagement becomes serious, 

they stop and talk of the peace of the 
world, the necessity of not disturbing 
it (deep sensation].” 

Never was anything more ¢rue than 
this. 
same, or similar observations. 
of our “ mighty-empire” men have not 
been able to disguise it: even the * IM- 
PERIAL” weighis and measures, in- 
stead of the Winchester weights and 
measures have not been 
hoodwink foreign nations : the triumphal 
arches themselves, though extremely im- 
posing, have not prevented the French 
from prying into our real situation, nor 
have they been restrained from doing 
this by * Regent-street,” by the new 
palaces for Ministers, by our having the 
sense to pay for pulling down one new 
king’s palace to erect another new one, 
no, nor by the “ improvements ” of the 
** Royal Architect” (as the base news- 
papers call him) at Windsor Castle: 
nay, 8o deep-sighted are these foreigners, 
that they have not been cajoled into a 


To tue Reapers. 


. a" . | 
compensated for want of exactness in 


I repeat it, at a debt of 


I have, several times, made the | 


Our. 
weakness is found out: all the braggings 


sufficient to. 
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belief that we are the strongest ay) 
bravest nation in the world, even by the 
ACHELLES, or naked man in Hyp 
Park, which the “ ladies of England 


ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLING. 
TON ; whose name on the pedestal being 
in larger letters than that of Acuity: 
| the admiring multitude take the statue to 
represent the person of the great Duke 
himself: in short, to our inexpressible 
mortification, the fact, the undoubted 
fact, of our possessing “ the creates 
captain of the age,” and the other fact, 
that he is now our Prime. Minister, even 
‘these facts, enough to frighten al! ene. 
mies, One would think, do not appear to 
have had the smallest effect on the 
‘nerves of the Russians or the French, 
who had the hardihood to set at nought 
the terrible threat of Canwina, that be 
would let loose upon them, out of our 
© leash,” ail * the discontented spirits 
of the age”! 
| I have, from time to time, observed on 
the various tricks resorted to in order 10 
disguise our weakness, our inability to go 
to war, which tricks are well described 
by this Frenchman. 
“ Consult the English themselves 
** (says he), listen to what they say, real 
“what they write on their financial s- 
“ tuation; but observe more especially 
** their political conduct for some yea". 
« Whenever their interest or their pri? 
‘* suffers, they complain, they threaten 
“ they deafen us with the imposing a 
‘* glorious name of Old England; but, 
‘“ if the matter becomes serious, they s" 
‘* denly stop short, and begin to speak 
‘ the peace of the world, and the nec’* 
sity of not troubling it (Profound se 
| sation!)” 
_ That’s just the truth! 
“ profound sensation” would, 
‘incomparable Houses, have been /¢«" 
‘hear! hear! And, instead of * the mat- 
ter becoming serious,” a good translation 
would have had, “ when the p! 
comes.” “ Read what they wil . 
their financial situation ” ; that is 0°" 
what is written in the Register: !" pi 
the rest of the Englixh and Scotch wr 
lj » . : d every othe? 
ings would induce this, an faint 
Frenchman to believe, that our 
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sensible friends, look over it again a little 
‘United States was a thing that, in no 


Fmitted. The oceupation of Spain by 


Fthe French Government. 


which such occupation would produce in 


senough; and now, let us see the misera- 


are ina most flourishing condition; and | 
‘that we are able to 


go to war at any) 
ime. [have often told the pretty gen-| 
emen of Whitehall, that if they would 
not listen to me, foreign nations would. 
They have now the fact before them, 
and L thus thrust it up under thewr 
Hoses. 

“Look at their political conduct for 
some years past.” Yes, and /et us, my 
nowe The cession of the F/oridas to the 
other time, England would have per- 


France, and particularly the possession 
of Cadiz by the latter, was a blow at 


24rn May, 1828. 





England, palpable, and even avowed by 
It struck at| 
England in two ways; first, as the sure | 
means of wiping off many millions of 
deb’, owed by the Cortes to people here ; 
and, next, by cutting off all chance of 
our having, for ever after, any influence 
i Spain, besides the great disadvantage 
ww us and advantage to the French, 


case of war. 
Our Ministers saw these things plainly 


ble, miserable means, the shallow tricks, 
Ihey resorted to, in order to prevent the 
oversetting of the Cortes and the conse- 
(vent occupation by the French. In the 
first place, our“ illustrious” Canning sent 





the “ greatest Captain of the Age” to 


negotiate at Verona, and to persuade | 
the other great powers to prevail on the | 
affairs not to interfere in the internal | 
ASairs of Spain, such interference being 


French 


“ontrary to the law of nations, though, 


mind, we had 600,000,000 of borrowed 
Hioney, and as much more in ready 
money, in carrying on such interference 
Ourselves ! 
. k he great Powers were deaf to the 
“quence of the * illustrious” Canning, 
me to the logie of the « greatest of 
ae The Ministers then betook 
ery lo complaints. The stern- 
. -ot-duty man and the Free-trade 
bey pher, the former in the House 
ta the Freeh id site Shaan 
Ror aieae e French did enter Spain, 
fake commit an act of “flagrant 
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aggression,” and would have on their 
heads all the responsibility of rekindling 
a war in Europe. In the House of 
Cemmons Canning held the same lan- 
guage, and was backed “ in fine style” 
by ‘* the gentlemen opposite,” particu- 
larly by Mackintosh and Brovgham, 
who threw out more than broad hints, 
of the risk that France would run of 
rousing the resentment of this “ mighty 
empire.” 

Like the orp maw in the fable, who 
first used words to persuade the boy to 
come down out of his apple-tree, our 
“statesmen” and ‘‘ Collective Wisdom” 
next proceeded to tufts and clods. They 
talked of the ‘dire necessity of war;” 
and the Navy Estimates happening (very 
luckily!) to come forward at this time, 
Brovucuaw, on the part of the ‘ gentle- 
men opposite,” told the Ministers, that, 
if they thought it necessary to aug- 
ment the force of the navy, in con- 
sequence of any apparently intended 
aggression about to be committed 
against a friendly power, he could as- 
sure them, that his ‘ Honourable” 
Friends were ready to vote for such aug- 
mentation. Cannine said, in answer to 
this kind assurance, that, at present, 
his hope was, that war would not be ne- 
cessary ; but that the “* Honourable and 
Learned” Gentleman might rest assured, 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were re- 
solved to maintain the honour and dig- 
nity of the country by an appeal to 
arms, if, unhappily, the necessity for it 
should arise; and, in both Houses, the 
Ministers declared, amidst thundering 
cheers, that the nation POSSESSED 
AMPLE RESOURCES for the pur- 
pose. 

These tufts and clods failed, how- 
ever; the French laughed at them; 
and, amidst volleys of denunciations and 
curses poured forth by Brougham’s “ best 
possible public instructor,” they, with 
that politeness for which they are so re- 
nowned, broke up their camp ‘ Sani- 
taire,” pulled off their hats, gave us a 
smile and low bow, and marched across 
the Pyrennees; while our Ministers 
and Collective “ suddenly STOPPED 
SHORT,” as Monsreve(' Larirre 


says, and began-to talk about “ the peace 
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« of the world, and the necessity of not 
‘disturbing it!” They did not, like 
the Ory Maw in the Fable, resort ‘to 
stones; but they had still one resource 
left, namely, PRAYER; and, in both 
Houses, the Ministers “ prayed to Ged,” 
thatthe French might not succced. 
Besides this, however, they predicted 
that they would not succeed; and, as to 
newspapers, asto the ‘* insfruetor,” here 
the prediction weut further; for this 
rabble of feporthers made no scruple 
to say, that the French soldiers would 


join the * patriotic” bands of Spain, and 


that they would come back and overset 
the Bourbons; for which opinions they 
gave hundreds of square vards of broad- 
sheeted reasons. Upon this occasion, 
as well as upon so many others, I stood 
alone in opposition to this delusive non- 
sense. You, my readers, will remem- 
ber, that, many months betore the French 
actually marched, | said they would 
march; and you will remember what 
pains I took to convince the public, that 
all thatthe newspapers said about the ‘pa- 
triotism” inthe French army wasa foolish 
lie; and that, as to any disposition in 
the people of Spain, to fight for the /oan- 
making Corres, a man must be next to 
mad to expect it. If told the public to 
remember, that the people of Spain had 
already felt some of the miseries that 
confiscating reformation produced ; and 
that they must be something below the 
brute creation, if they were voluntarily 
to shed their blood for the purpose of 


transferring to the Jews and Jobbers of 


England, their convents and other pro- 
perty, enjoyed in fact, in great part, by 
the poorer and most numerous class of 
the people. My reasoning was proved 
by experience to be sound: the french 
met with no opposition; the people 
hailed them as deliverers from a gang of 
confiscators and national debt makers ; 
and the King came, and left the debt to 
he paid by those who iad contracted it! 
I have heard of a man, who,-when about 
to buy Spanish Bonds, actually said, 
that he would“ have a convent in Spain”! 
Is there a good man on earth, who will 
not rejoice that the greedy and unjust 
ruffian was ruined? And would it not 
have been monstrous injustice, as well 


To rue Reapers. 
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as folly in the King, to make his yyof. 
fending people pay the debt contracted 
by the national debt-making “ patriots | 

To return, fora little, to the spect 
of Monsicur Larirrs, has he not see) 
the conductolt the Ministry and Collectiy 
relative to Portugal’? They there ac- 
tually took up the stones; but, they had 
not the courage to fimg them. They 
were afraid to draw a trigger; ani, o| 
all the senseless expeditions in the world, 
this was the most senseless: it isdad 
enough to reduce a powerful nation to 
weakness ; but, to expose that weakness 
in such a manner is a thing quite u- 
known, except under constitutions that 
are the “ envy of surrounding nations, 
and admiration of the world.” 

We are, however, nicely durned down 
at last; for we do not now ¢hreaten, », 
nor even complain. Like a man, whow 
I once heard of, whose cook was (lor 
reasons best kuown to her and him) his 
master, who, being, at last, told by the 
family, upon a particular occasion, that 
the pudding tasted of the cloth, sail, “' 
tell you the truth, J like the taste of tle 
pudding cloth ;”' like this man, we HW 
like the cutting up of Turkey, ani lie 
the making of France and Russia max 
ters of the Levant, and /ike the prospect 
of being shut out of the Mediterrane.!: 
Upon the same principle we should iv 
the loss of Jersey and Guernsey. In 
short, by degrees, we should come 
like to part with the Isles of Sheppy @" 
Thanet, and of Portsea. . 

The broad sheet has (and that 1s good 
at any rate) lost all its usual insolence 
relating to matters of this sort. Heat 
the Morning Pos on the invasion 
‘Turkey by Russia; and, { dare s#y, . 
speaks the language of its employers ~ 
“ The true policy of England ist ™ 
** main at peace as Jong as possible, ané 
“ there is no reason why she should en- 
ter upon a war merely for the pry 
“ tion of the Granp Serenor oF of © 
“ dominions ; but the war which — 
“is mow waging against Turkey m™ 
‘* and we fear the probability 1s, ap 
“will be pushed to an extremly > 
‘‘ which the essential interests o! wed 
* Jand will forbid her Gorernae™ 
“ remain a passive spectator of the 
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for the protection of her own most pro- 


‘ 


flict. We have, however, the gratifi- | 
cation of reflecting, that war, if war 
should become inevitable, will not 
have resulted from any errors of the 
Duke of Weitineron’s Administra- 
‘ration—that the seeds of this calamity 
. were sown by other hands—and that 
(or them is reserved the praise either 
of preserving the salutary peace which 
others had endangered, or of carrying 
on with consummate ability and trium- 
plant success a war of which others | 
were the authors,” 
Oh! “There is no reason why she | 
should enter on a war merely for the 
‘ protection of the Grand Seiynor,” 
No; but, there is reason for her doing so 


- 


- 


> 


- 
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fable commerce, and for the support of 
her own power in that important part of 
the world. But, now let as hear Docror 
Bvack, in his commentary on the speech 
o! Monstecr Larirre: — © England 
* stl possesses a nett revenue sufficient 
* forall ordinary purposes ; and in case | 
* she should ever be driven into a war, 
* the means for maintaining it would not 
‘ be awanting. But then it must be a 
war of necessity. If any nation were 
tv entertain the idea of invading any 
of our possessions in any part of the 
‘world, it would soon feel to its cost, 
that we can repel aggression with in- 
terest. But nothing short of positive 
" aggression, directed against ourselves, 
or nations which we are bound by 
reaty to protect, can justify, on our 
part recourse to hostilities, attended, 
as it would be in the present state of 
our finances, with consequences of so 
‘erious @ natare, A desperate crisis 
justifies desperate ccoatanie ; that 
means could be found in case of ne- 
Cessity for prosecnting war with effect, 
“e ove can doubt who contemplates 
the resources possessed by the nation; 
Wt ItiS not necessary, to attend at 
., Present to expedients which necessity 
“ o— can ever justify. But no Go- 
.,, “tment dare think of embarking the 
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a = one of imperious necessity. We 
,, “Snot sorry that this is the case on’an 


’ other account than that of the burdens 
me by the people, In other re- 
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« spects it is well for mankind, that we 
‘are placed. hors de combat for all such 


“ wars as those for keeping up chimeri- 


‘‘ cal balances in the East or in the 
“ West. Mr. Connert, in last Satur- 
“ day’s Register, laments bitterly the 
“ degradation to which the country ws 


reduced, in being torced to look on 
“ while Russia is cutting up Turkey, 


“ He wishes more revenue that we might 
“ have more fighting, just as Colonel 
‘¢ Cuarteris wished a tresh character 
‘that he might be able to continue 
* cheating.” 

Any thing quite so base as this I do 
not recollect to have ever heard or read 
in my life before. It is so flagrantly 
base, that it is uiworthy of commentary, 
aud it would be an insult to the under- 
standings of my readers to do any thing 
further with it than merely point it out 
to their attention. At the close of this 
base paragraph there is, however, a 
Scotch lie, on which justice to inyselt in- 
duces me to make a remark. This 
scurvy Scotchman represents me as 
having expressed a wish that there might 
be more revenue collected, in order that 
we might have more fighting. What an 
impudent lie; a lie of which any one but 
a Scotchman or a “ reporther” would be 
incapable ; a lie which any thing but 
Brougham’s best possible public instruc~ 
tor could not possibly convey to the public. 
On the contrary, | continually express a 
wish to have only half of the present re- 
venue. I do, indeed, lament bitterly the 
degradation to which the country is re- 
duced; but I ascribe the degradation to 
wasted revenue, to debts contracted, and 
paper-money made to carry on unjusti- 
fiable wars, and to keep hoards of place- 
men, pensioners, and sinecurists. These 
are the opinions and the wishes that I 
have expressed. My sentiments were too 
just, my arguments too cogent for the 
scurvy Scotchman to quote and to an» 
swer. He ives that the weight of 
them will be felt by the public, and he 
utters his Scotch lies by way of revenge. 
He knows what deadly fae I am giving 
to the Scotch system of vile paper- 
money: he therefore resorts to means 
like these, in the hope of counteracting 
my efforts; for he knows that the de- 
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struction of the paper system would com- 
pel him, along with thousands upon thou- 
sands of other such vermin, tv work for 
their bread. 


Thus, my friends, we have seen the| haveashare too. I have often obs 


effects of paper-money : its strength first, 
and then its weakness. We are now 
experiencing the effects of its weakness. 
To what extent we shall endure the sutf- 
ferings under this effect, is more than I 
can say; but [ think it likely that the 
nation, alter having been reduced to a 
very low and most degraded state, will 
begin to perceive the true cause of its 
degradation ; and that it will then, as it 
frequently has done in former times, 
arouse itself, and shake off the accursed 
cause, be the immediate consequences 
what they may. Such, at any rate, is 
my hope ; and, in that hope, 
I remain, my friends, 
your faithtul friend, and 
most obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 


re tee ee ae i—iC 


PAPER-MONEY PETITIONS. 


Peririons are getting up and coming 
in from all parts of the country, fora 
repeal of that Law which puts an end to 
small notes on the Sth of April next, by 
making it penal to issue or negociate 
such notes. And now, let the Radicals 
exult that it is not their petitions that are 
now to-be rejected or received; that it 
is not they who are to be called the “ tor- 
mentors of the government” ; that it is not 
they who are to be called “ designing 
aud disaffected men”; that it is not they 
who are to be silenced, but countr 
bankers, bull frogs, cotton lords, lords 
of the anvil, the fellows who call them- 
selves merchants ; and, in short, the whole 
of that description of persons, by no 
means excepting the land-owners, who 
fare either our persecutors, or who saw 
our persecutions with delight, and cheer. 
ed on those who oppressed us. 

These petitions, one of which (from 
Huntingdon) was signed by about three 
hundred names, are the joint work of 
country bankers, and the borrowers of 
country bankers, that is to say, fellows 
whom the country bankers call their 
customers; that is to say, fellows who 
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| borrow paper of them for the Purpose of 
| carrying on monopolies, The country 
| bankers have a share of the profit of the 
paper, and the borrowers of the paper 
. erved n 
the Kegister, that nearly the whole of th. 
| land-owners, the farmers, the big mano. 
facturers, the merchants, the traders of q\) 
descriptions, were on the side of the pas 
_per-money; because all these borrow 
. 
_paper-money ; and, if the paper-imoney 
be put a stop to, they must pay to the 
‘Issuers of the paper-money, whatever 
they may owe them, and _ they always 
owe them a great deal. Before I go ayy 
further, let me insert from the Mornin: 
| Post newspaper, of the 14th instant, « 
letter, addressed to Sir Jonn Wrorres- 
LEY, by a country banker. Here we 
see the overflowings of the bitterness of 
the hearts of the country bankers, ani 
here we see fairly and fully stated. the 
very cogent reasons that the landowners, 
farmers, and the rest, have for joiving 
in the petitions. 1 beseech the reader 
to go through this letter with attention 
it is well written: it is full of interesting 
matter; and it states the true grounds «| 
the petitions that are now coming lor 
ward, and shows, at the same time, the 
strength of the phalanx which the Waler- 
loo hero will now have to resist: com 
pared with this desparate band, Buon 
parte’s invincibles were chickens. 
“Sir,—I address you as the accredited bead 
of the Banking Interest, and under the wae 
tion of your name, I call the attention 0!“ 
public to the unmerited nature of the crus 
that was rushed into against us, and the os 
justice of those measures which, in spite” 
preambles aud speeches, sounded, aud st 
sound, so much more like punishment 
rational legislation.—All England must re 
member the panic and its incidents.—'™, 
Speech from the Throne, and the manulact™ 
echo duly moved and seconded, in which od 
were stigmatized as an uniallowed race, a 
| menaced with the terrors of the law. Then #8 
impetuous popuiation, and an unresn 
| Government, commenced a partuership © - 
‘sult. The former by mobs and xen 
latter by orations and temerity, brought wet 
| kingdoms into a dilemma, which had ¥ " “8 
convulsed our system to its centre, ane 
duced among the commercial subjects =. " 
Huskisson, the enlightened law of age 
might, and would have occurred to 0" 


: od were 
meu, that when districts for miles rou” vane 
emptied of their paper, no Parliam 
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measures were necessary to prevent au Oe 
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diate over-issuing. Such measures only 
excited new distrust. There was no call at 
‘hat season for anti-banking edicts, in the 
shape and with the promptitude of martial 
law. “ But sufficient for the panic were the 
evils thereof.” In this situation of affairs the 
Rill was hurried through the Houses in 1826. 
Large interests were invaded, and respectable 
classes of the King’s subjects put to serious 
loss without inquiry, The Bill went through 
its stages with the velocity of an Irish Insur- 
rection Act, and Scotland was almost distanced 
by the rapid course of our Legislation. Yet 
Scotland, ever true and faithful to herself, re- 
monstrated, and was reprieved. The High- 
lands and the Lowlands were in motion. Their 
authors and their men of business formed de- 
fensive treaties ; and, whilst the people of this 
country were blown about by every wind of 
interested doctrine, that sagactous nation, in 
an instant, saw their interests, and made the 
Government respect them. But, what was 
there in the case of Scotland so invulnerable, 
except the condeusation of her intellectual 
and physical opposition ? And ought not the 
servants of the Crown to have given to its 
aborigiual and central subjects—to its iron 
aud woollen manufactories, and, above all, to 
its immense agricultural population, the same 
indulgence which it afforded to the less im- 
portant sections and extremities of the Empire. 
—Such, Sir, were the circumstances under j 
which the law of 1426 was carried ; and it 
nw’ becomes us, by such means as are within 
our power, to procure its suspension. The tide 
of opinion, too, has changed, The inauspi- 
cious Letter of Lord Liverpool is not defended, 
and Mr, Canning’ s admirers give up that speech 
im which he prayed in the aid of metaphors, to 
mantain his war against small Notes. Time, 
also, has since shown, .that the evils of the 
‘ystem Were much exaggerated, and thal the 
‘ividends on the aggregate of country failures 
have not been less than those on the aggregate 
of London ones. It has appeared also, that 
‘hough the system might not be perfect, still 
ts disadvantages are almost compensated by 
tS Important and signal services. At all 
events, the country has now recovered its 
a seuse, and is in a humour to do justice 
divs classes, I believe, even to ourselves. It 
eae probable that the period of three years 
th ‘signed, under the idea that during and 
qe uushout that term, there would be enough 
thelr ben tv enable debtors to liquidate 
circalating obficene t= to take : P their 
lelicity of the seaso of i sant on a : ed 
might not he und n OF interference, this view 
Pe unsound, In former periods of 
at ep few years had revived commerce ; 
ouk the a between that worst of panics 
ep pan pent 
pectation, "This ~ f no amewere ex- 
10 a substantial pevivel ane Cuby just appensen 
districts “- ner salutary form, and in many 
iron and on ‘cularly those connected with 
debted t © mines (districts peculiarly in- 
) small Notes), no symptoms of such 
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improvement have appeared. The Merchants 
and Manufacturers, therefore, have not yet 
enjoyed the calculated sunshine during which 
they could liquidate their balances; and the 
Bankers, cannot in reason, be expected to have 
accumulated, amid this general poverty of their 
connexions, sufficient resources to take up their 
currency without much inconvenience to them- 
selves, or still more oppression on their cus- 
tomers. 1 contend, therefore, that on the 
very principle and implied spirit of the mea- 
sure, a relaxation of it should take place, and 
that Ministerial consistency will be more 
shown in accommodating the existing laws to 
circumstances, than by a rigorous and un- 
feeling perseverance in such precipitate enact- 
ments. As Mr. Huskisson is not stoical, either 
about Corn or about himself, we deprecate his 
making us a sacrifice on the fallacious altar 
of public honour. True consistency is to make 
at every season the best of circumstances, and 
nothing is so absurd as for a man to persevere 
in error, that the world may ring with admira- 
tion at his firmness. It is true, that English 
Banking may be very unscientific, and open, 
therefore, to attacks from systematic and phi- 
losophical writers on those subjects ; but it 
should be recollected that English Banking, 
however unscientific and unreasonable, exists 
on a great scale; that it has arisen with the 
exigencies of the country, and takes its origin 
in that intricate and complicated system, 
which the artificial wants of modern society 
has created, and in which the extraordinary 
exertions and extraordinary burdens of this 
country have compelled our traders and agri- 
culturists to take refuge. It exists, as | said 
before, on a vast scale, and is interwoven with 
the necessities of our population. If bad, it 
should be eradicated, or improved with infinite 
caution ; for an injudicious blow at its multi- 
farious nses may convulse our industry. Yet, 
Sir, is English Banking the only unscientific 
thing among us? Is not almost every thing 
in this free country original, eccentric, and 
unsystematized ? England, as land and water, 
was made at once; but every thing in or on 
England is the creature of incidental causes : 
neither our customs or our laws were made in 
a year, or by one Parliament ; our Constitution, 
as we call it, is the child, perhaps the spoilt 
child, of circumstances, aud comprehends in 
every page of it anomalies. Yet what man is 
vain enough, or rash enough, or wicked 
enough, to propose for ancient usages this 
summary mode of alteration. The man who 
would treat our laws as the Economists have 
done our currency, would be called a Revolu- 
tionist, I contend, then, that as we were 
judged in breathless haste, and in direct op- 
} position to that policy of gradual change which 
in ancient institutions can alone be safe, we 
have a fair RIGHT AND TITLE to demand a re- 
consideration of our sentence. AlV1 ask for is, 


that if we are proved to be unserviceable, at 
least we may be allowed time to get our pro- 
perty into order, that there be allotted to us 
the original period (I believe extending to 
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1433), on the Parliamentary faith of which we 
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which I threw amongst them in the mid« 


made our issues, and advanced monies to our of their work, that their “ humble peti. 


conuexidns ; we require only at the bayds ot | 
Parliament a fair notice, that we may quit 

this persecuted trade with decency, and with- 

out a total loss, and that we may transfer our 

industry and capital into less obnoxious chan- | 
nels, or if need be, into less innovating coun- 
tries. These claims are made not less but even 
more for our connexions than ourselves ; because 
it is obvious that to support ourselves, we must 
distress them; that the demands of the public on 
us can only be liquidated by summarily enfore- 
ing our demands on indwiduals, and at a period 
of scarcely remuncrating industry; when all 
the wreat interests of the country are but just 
recovering from a catastrophe more grievous in 
ils severity and duration, than any within com- 
mercial memory, itrequires but little penetration 
to see, or humanity to appreciate, how danger- 
ous such exactions will be to others, and how 
little beneficial to ourselves. Both manufactu- 
rers and agriculturists oweus large and various 
debts, under the faith, too, be et remembered, of 
« Parliamgntary recognition, up to 1833 of this 
calumniated currency—produce, in both these 
amportant and premary interests, is now low and 
unremunerating. Under general measures of 
compulsive payment, numbers of farmersand of 
traders will be driven into the Gazette, and, 
with finite misery to the prhblic, we shall be 
the less able, from the insolvency of our debtors, 
to meet our imperative obligations,” 


All that this man says about the con- 
nevions is true. But, he omits to 
notice, that the law does not affect to put 
an end to FIVE POUND NOTES! 
It is only the notes UNDER FIVE 
POUNDS that the law puts an end to; 
whereas, on the statements and reason- 
ings of this man, who would not suppose 
that the law put an end to all country 
banking at once! Here, then, we have, 
at last, the confession come out, that the 
one pound notes are the soul of the sys- 
tem. The “ illustrious,” saucy, shallow, 
and sinecure Cannine entered into a 
very learned calculation of the amount 
of the one pound notes, and, to the satis- 
faction and happiness of the Collective, 
proved how ridiculous it was to suppose 
that the taking of this ‘* trifle out of cir- 
culation” could have any serious effect 
upon prices! What, then, is ‘the cause 
of the alarm of these country bankers 
and their customers’ All their five 
pound notes and other notes are to re- 
main. Why, then, should they be ter- 
rified out of their senses at the prospec 
of losing their one pound notes. Ab! 
but J told the Collective, in a petition 





our’s are beginning to cry 


“ tioner knew as well as he knew tha 


‘* fire burned, that they could not earpy 
* that law into full effect without spread. 
“ ing desolation over the country, unless 
they first took off more than one-halj 
‘of the taxes; and that their humble 
‘* petitioner, therefore, earnestly prayed 
‘* (and would ever pray), that more than 
“ one-half of the taxes might be taken 
‘off, betore it was attempted to carry 
‘the Bill into effect.” 
This was what | told the Collective at 
the time when they were at their work. 
The Collective passed the Bill: they 
seemed resolved to carry the Bill into 
full effect, and they are already apprise: 
of the consequences. I said, in answer 
to Cannino’s stupid speech about the 
small quantity of one pound notes, that 
the ‘* one pound notes were the legs that 
the five pound notes marched upon;’ 
‘« that the five pound notes were the legs 
of the teus; the tens of the twenties,’ 
and so on; and that, if they knocked 
the legs from under the monster, the 
whole carcass would come tumbling to the 
ground ; every word of which will come 
true if this Bill be carried into effect. 
The alarms of the country bankers and 
their customers, prove the truth of my 
doctrines. The one pound notes are not 
gone yet; and scarcely any pait of 
them is gone out of circulation, while tt 
is notorious that great quantities have 
been issued since the Bill was passed, 
many of the cunningest of the Rag- 
rooks having taken care to furnish 
themselves with stamps before the pass 
ing of the Bill. 1 inserted in the Re- 
gister, some time ago, a copy ot two 
notes which were issued so late as last 
August. Those that were ont before the 
passing of the Bill have been used til 
they are as black as the dirt in the ken 
nel. Searcely any of the water has been 
taken out of the pool as yet, yet these 
paper tad-poles perceive that it 1s g0l"s; 
and, as the frogs imAmerica, tavght " 
instinct, set up the most clamorots al 
hideous outery, as soon as the blesse 
June sun begins to dart his rays 4p! 
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scream, though, as yet, a very small 
part of their worthless and filthy rags 
have disappeared. 1 dismiss this part 


‘of my article with once more beg- 
‘the reader to observe, that all| to carry the present law into full effect ; 
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nil's 
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hoth for the entertainment of my readers; 
but, first, let me observe that the sole ob- 
jects of this long series of letters is to 
prove that it will be ruinous to the nation 


mis alarm is excited ; all these petitions! but that this writer, in no part of the 


are called forth; all this sarcasm and 
these revilings of the Ministry, and that, 
tio, by men loyal par exeellence ; all this 
has been produced by a measure which 
is to take away nothing but the |jttle in- 
sirnificant sum, the ene-pound notes, for 
which cause these most loyal, most well- 
ected and most greedy blackguards, 


‘who applauded the deeds of the Yeo- 


mairy at Manchester, and who applaud- 
ed Sidmouth for his power-ol-imprison- 
ment Bill, are now falling upon the Go- 
vernment, tooth and nail, and seem de- 
termined to make it give way to thetr in- 
lerests, or to tear it to pieces. It may be 
observed to the Duxs of Weiiincron, 
as Paine observed to the Americans i 
that famous paper by which he roused 
them to arms: ‘ this is the time to try 
men’s souls!” [tis the time, at any rate, 
to try the Duke’s soul; and, if I were 
in his place, | would put the reptiles 
down, and that, too, amidst the shouting 
plaudits of the people. What! is the Go- 
vernment to be bullied, to be actually 
threatened, with some sort of undescribed 
vengeance, unless the King’s own sworn 
servants’ consent to have his best fune- 


‘ions superseded by Quakers and. halt 


Jews, and consent that his people never 
again shall have his coin to circulate 
amongst them ! 


i here has been a series of letters pub- 


| /ished in a stupid broad sheet called the 


(obe. These letters have appeared 
under the name of a Scotch Banker. 
‘ue letters altegether would make a 
tolerable volume: they have been sent 
. me, from time to time, by some un- 
“flown correspondent, who takes in the 
paper, or, perhaps, by the Scotchman 
himself. In one of these letters, which 
was published on Saturday last, there is 
7 ee relating to myse//, and another 
nian to the Duxe of W ELLINGTON ; 
- the lo me, as the greatest of writers 

€ subject of paper-money, and to 


. © Duke as the greatest of Captains, | 
“Ppose. J shall presently insert them 


‘whole of this series, thinks it necessary 
‘to show how so great an evil can arise 
from taking out of circulation only the 
one-pound notes. He states and argues 
all the way through, as if the whole of 
the country-bank system was to be put 
an end to in April next. Now, Mr. 
Osaprad Gurnny says that he issues 
only five pound notes. Messrs. Arr- 
woop and Spoonek issue only five pound 
notes, TElow can these people pretend 
to be alarmed at the putting a stop to the 
‘one pound notes. I remember somebody 
telling me that Messrs. Arrwoop and 
Spooner could not be affected by this 
Bill, for that they issued nothing under 
‘five pounds. ‘* Are there,” said J, *‘ no 
“ one-pound notes circulating in the 
“ neighbourhood of Messrs. Arrwoop 
“and Spoonsr.” ‘ Oh, yes: all the 
‘‘ other banks thereabouts issue one- 
‘* pound notes!” That was enough for 
me. Then | told this gentleman, take 
away those one-pound notes, and Messrs, 
Arrwoop and Srooner may shut up 
shop as to any profits that they are to 
make by banking. 

This doctrine of mine is all now veri- 
fied to the very letter. The rag-rooks 
see clearly that they really can do no- 
thing to their profit without the one-pound 
notes; and the people to whom they 
lend their paper see that there will be 
no more lending after the disappearance 
of the one-pound notes. 

I now come to the two passages above- 
mentioned, where mention is made of me, 
and of the Duxe of We_uincrox. The 
passage concerning me, is as follows :— 

‘* Mr. Cobbett bas been the man who has 
guided the Ministers and the Parliament into 
their present difficulties ; aud there it would 
seem that he is disposed to leave them, or at 
least to lead them out Only through the rug- 
ged road uf ‘* equitable adjustments.” Like 
the wolf in the fable, he bas prevailed upon 
the sheep ¢o give up their dogs; and now the 
sheep are almost at his mercy. The restora- 
tion of the ancient standard of value was 


urged upov them by Mr. Cobbett for 20 years. 
For 20 years the paper system was calum- 
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niated and denounced by him, as fraught with 
some tremendous and destructive p:lociples, 
which were certain to explode some time, and 
tu destroy the Government in their explosion. 
By alarins of this kind, by a hundred wild and 
terrible imaginings, incessantly dinned in the 
ears of the Government, Mr. Cobbett at last 
drove them to the adoption of the only possible 
measure which could verify his predictions 
and his hopes—that of subjecting the paper 
systém to an unjust and impracticable test. 
There was but one way of verifying Mr. Cob- 
bett’s predictions respecting the paper system, 
and that one way Mr. Cobbett bimself has 
prevailed upon the Gov ernment to adopt. 
Having guided them into this fatal error, Mr. 
Cobbett then turned round upon them, and 
laughed at their folly, and openly declared in 
his Register that the measure which they had 
adopted was literally impracticable, or, if 
practicable at all, that it could * not be car~ 
‘* ried into full effect without two millions of 
‘“human beings dying of hunger under its 
‘* operation | ’’—To men i,norant of the sub- 
ject, this assertion of Mr. Cobbett may appear 
wild and improbable; but to men who have 
studied it deeply it wears a far different as- 
pect.—Upon this occasion Mr. Cobbett was 
remonstrated with, and he was asked how he 
could censure the Ministers for adopting a 
measure which he had himself recommended to 
them? Me. Cobbett's answer was remarkable, 
as givenin his Reguter about three years ago : 
‘© Does not the furmer’s wife,” said he, ** re- 
‘* commend the fox to enter into her vard 
‘* when she bad first plauted @ ball of poison 
‘© for his destruction? Wo the idiots think 
‘that I recommended the measure for their 
** wood? "'—It is but justice to Mr. Cobbett to 
believe that the “* destruction”’ here contem- 
plated was merely metaprorical and political. 
He never could have contemplated that Minis- 
ters would have persevered in attempting to 
carry into effect a measure, the mortal conse- 
quences of which he has himself denounced and 
foretold, He merely contemplated the triumph 
of the Gridiron, to which he is justly entitled, 
believing, as a matter of course, that the Mi- 
nisters would start back with horror the very 
moment they perceived the true character of 
the measure which they had adopted.” 


This Scotchman (like most Scotch 
writers) lies, not only with his pen, but 
with all his heart. So far from ‘my hav- 
ing guided the Ministers and the Parlia- 
ment, these two profound bodies have 
done precisely the contrary of that which 
I have recommended; and that, too, in 
every instance, and in every particular. 
It 1 had done what this Scotchman savs 
I did, I should have been fully justified 
legally and morally, in so doing; for, 
alter the treatment that I had received 
from this Government, no act of hostility 


Parer-Money Peririons. ent 
") 


of mine towards it, that was not unlay. 
ful, could be immoral; and this lam 
| prepared to show at any time, to the sai. 
‘faction of any just man. But, the po. 
verse is the case: thé Government ha: 
as I have frequently had to observe 
done every thing as it were for the ey. 
press purpose of opposing my opinions, 

This writer says, that it was | that 
drove them to subject the paper-system 
to an unjust and impracticable test: that 
is to say, that J drove them to pass Peel’ 
Bill, and then turned round upon they 
and laughed at their folly. Powers of 
lying ; father of lies, match this Scotch 
liar if you can! = Ina /etter to Tierney, 
published in 1818, 1 proved to them that 
it must be destruction to the country to 
pass any law to substitute gold for paper, 
unless an equitable adjustment took place 
at the same time; and when they had 
passed such a law, which they did in 
1819, and, as it were, for the express 
purpose of giving me the lie, I instantly 
told them, the moment the Bill reached 
me in America, | would give Casrir- 
REAGH leave to put me upon one of his 
most open gridirons, while Srpsovra 
stirred the coals, and while Cayysivo 
stood by making a jest of my groans. In 
1822, when they partly repealed this 
Bill of Peel, and put out the paper again, 
I warned them of the danger of that, ané 
they, of course, persevered. In 1824; 
when they thought they had triumphed 
over me, and when Prosperity Koniy- 
son almost insulted me by name in the 
collective, I told him that it would not be 
long before his country banks would blow 
up, and that his whole system would be 
blown to the devil. Was he guided by 
me, then, in producing the panic ! When 
the panic came, and the present small- 
note Bill came forth as a remedy, ! said, 
‘to put an end to the damned paper 's 
good”; but I petitioned in the words 
stated above, that to put an end to the 
paper, without taking off one half of the 
taxes, was to insure a desolation of the 
country. Did the saucy Canxixé6, 4 
the solemn Pret, and the sanguine Ro- 
BINSON, and the silky Husxtsson ; di 
these pretty fellows listen tome! Were 
they “ guided” by me? Did they take of 
the taxes, according to my prayer! 
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they take off one sixpence of tax? No, 
but laid on more taxes, in an indirect 
sort of way. So that in no one respect 
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debased metal, or in paper-money. 
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the interest of the Debt, and all the ex- 


penses of the Government to be paid in 


He 


/ 


have they followed my advice ; and this | tells him that he will experience the fate 


Scotch rag-rook deserves the fate of one 
of the dilapidators of the pea-fields; that 
is to say, to have a wing or two broken, 
and to be hung up by his heels as a ter- 
ror to other rooks, This man says that 
| was remonstrated with ‘about three 
years ago.” Why does not he name the 


| precise time, and point out the particular 


remonstrance’ And why does not he 
point out the particular part of the Re- 
sister, wherein [I cited the example ot 
the farmer's wife. The truth is, he has 
garbled this passage, wherever it may 
be; and, all that I can say of him is, that 
he is a dirty Scotch dog for his pains, 


- and that is what every one will think who 


reads this article. | cannot dismiss this 
passage without a word or two about the 
wolf, the dogs, and the sheep. I am, it 
seems, according to this Scotchman’s 
notion, the wolf; the Ministers’ are the 
sheep; the rag-rooks are the faithful 
guardians, and the dogs: I prevailed 
upon the Ministers to give up the coun- 
iry bankers, and now | am preparing to 
devour the poor Ministers! ‘ What a 


' /——d tool this Scotch fellow must be,” 


some readers will exclaim. Why, my 
lriend, it is a cursed tool indeed ; but you 
may depend upon it, that he has a large 


portion of the rogue in his composition : 


probably about half and half; and thus 
we will leave him as a very suitable cor- 
respondent of the Editor of the Globe, 
Which should rather be called the nine- 


pin bowl, as being mighty well suited for 
‘the entertainment of that description of 


‘ols that have some time to throw away. 

Come we now to his Grace of Wrt- 
lINGton, hero of Waterloo, and ‘“ First 
( ‘plain of the Age,” with regard to 
whom our Scotch Banker is full of fear- 
lul forebodings. He tries his best, and 
his best of this sort is not bad, to frighten 
the Duke and to flatter him too. His 
7 's to convince him that he will 
a his character and his fame ; that his 
a will be stripped from his brow, 
al at he will become a poor despised 
We 0 unless he put a — the ope- 

4on of the Small Note Bill, and cause 





of Casruereacn, of Livereoor, of 
Cannino, or of Gopericn; that is to 
say, that he will die, fall into a state of 
‘* melancholy incapability,” cut his own 
throat, or be compelled to retire from 
office ; that, in short, he has the ‘ dis- 
mal alternative of the revolutionary axe 
or the cross road grave,” if he persevere 
in the present Jaw, and bundle the rag- 
rooks out of their profitable purlieus. 
He tells him all this in a very artful and 
clever way; but he tells it him, and that, 
too, in a manner that the Duke cannot 
mis-understand, as the reader will now 
see. 


‘In short, turn the subject in what way we 
will, and examine it how we will, we find 
every thing wrong in our present system, and 
every thing right if a different system had 
been adopted. The system which is fraudu- 
lent, disgraceful, ruinous, and destructive in 
all its parts, that we have eulogised and 
adopted, and the system which is really just, 
salutary, safe, and necessary, that we have 
calumniated, denounced, aud rejected. By 
these means we have accumulated difficulties 
behind us, before us, and around us. Will 
the Duke of Wellington surmount these diffi- 
culties? Will he break up the system of gi- 
gantic plunder which is now in operation, or 
will be lend the influence of bis powerful cha- 
racter in exacting the payment of paper taxes 
and paper debts, in heavy gold, out of the very 
bones of this oppressed and misgoverned na- 
tion ?—This leads us to another subject, which, 
perhaps, it is better to leave to time to deve- 
lop.—The Duke of Wellington succeeds to 
an unhappy station, at an unhappy time. The 


JSirm-hearied Castlereagh—the obstinate, bi- 


goted Liverpool—the bold and talented Can- 
ning, each, in their turn, have sunk under the 
burdens to which the Dake of Wellington 
succeeds. The gentle, conciliating Goderich, 
touk warning from the fate of his predeces- 
sors. Inthe dim vista of futurity, perhaps, 
he saw the dismal alteinative of the revolu- 
tionary axe, or the cross-road grave. He was 
not a man to meet times like these. He 
therefore retired ; and of him it may be truly 
said, that ‘ no act of his political life became 
him like the leaviog of it..—The Duke of 
Wellington isa different man. Born in camps, 
and bred up in the thunder of battles, it may 
be thought that he isa mere soldier. But the 
greatest soldiers have been the greatest men. 
A weak man never was a great soldier, Al- 
fred and Marlborough, Ca#sar and Alexander, 
Charlemagne and Napoleon, these have been 
the first of soldiers, and the first of men, 
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Therefore, the country has everything to| communication involve no breach, of » 
hope from the Duke of Wellington.—The | gy | . Ch of con. 
Duke’ of Wellington is remarkable for cou- ee ete me, greens” especially, no bre 
rage aud decision. These are great quali- | hospitality or friendship, 
ties—but there is another quality more ®upor- Here I take my leave of this sub 
tant still. ‘ Knowledge,’ says Lord Bacon, for the present, which will retarn , 
i emee’ diame Dake of Wellington © lus ofien enough, even, 1 take i, bel 
of his country’s need—and if he exhibits also | the%ollective shall separate. It is neck 
a corresponding integrity at the same time— | OF nothing with the rooks, and neck f 
he will leave aname behind him greater than nothing with their ‘© customers :" but, on 
cen hast meaditeecee ln thie mean ta oe the other side, it is Lars less neck or no- 
do well to retire. The swerd will not cut the’ thing with the Minister ; Who cannot 
Gordian knot of difficulties which surround him. | §'V¥@ Way upon this point without pro. 
His well-earned laurels will fade in the iutel- | claiming throughout the world that the 
lectual Waterloo which is now before him.” | nation is a bankrupt, without exposing 
There itis! Let the Duke read it,| to almost certain destruction that state 
and then ‘to supper with what appetite | which it is their bounden and swora duty 
he may.” ‘There is, by-the-bye, a little} to withhold, and without attaching in- 
thieving here, towards the close; or, at}famy to their names, as long as thos 
least, a wonderful coincidence of senti-| names shall be remembered. [| am, 
ment. I having told the Duke, in the! therefore, not to be made believe that 
Register, that he had now to do with a| they will yield this point to any body, to 
concern, the difficulties of which were | any description of the King’s subjects, 
not to be overcome by the sword; and|and particularly to that description 
having told him also, that, if he failed| which, of all others, is the least to be 
here, his Waterloo laurels would be| attended to, and the most to be sus 
stripped from his brow, and that his! pected. Wa. COBBETT. 
name would be erased from the corners | 
of streets, while his picture came down; P.S. Since the above was written, 4 
from the sign-posts. However, the author report has begun to prevail, that Hes- 
is perlectly welcome to the thought. It! x1sson has rustanep!~ Gad! | woul 
may have beena mere coincidence of sen-| not give much for the building, if tu 
timent, and it is by no means an instance | tenant, this fast-sticking inmate, has go! 
of gross and foal plagiarism, like those | from under it! The cause is stated to 
mentioned in “ noble nonsense.” 1 now! have been something about the Las 
quit this Scotch Banker with observing, | Retford “ franchise.” Poh!—But, some 
that I believe the naine to be false. | thing much more important than this has 
When I was a boy, haltpence were of} taken place ; namely, an incidental de- 
some value: they were so to me, at/bate, on Thursday night, about the 
least: and, at that time, during the old| SMALL NOTES, brought on by Mr 
American war, there were prodigious| Arrwoop, who insisted, that total rut 
quantities of counterfeit halfpence that | was at hand, unless the present law we 
were made at Birmingham. We used! repealed. Pert evaded an answer. 5” 
to call them Brumidgham halfpence, | veral members spoke, and amongst 
and, by way of abreviation, BRUMS | rest BARING, who said, “ thatnogreste 
and now, upon my honour and soul, Ido|"* mistake had ever been committed 
believe this Scotch Banker to be a Brum! | “ than that of that extraordinary 4 
I cannot say that | am sure of my mark ; Mr. Ricardo, on the subject ol | 
bet Mr. Thomas Attwood, or Mr. change in the currency. x So! here 
Npooner, who live at Brumidgham,may,\is the “ ORACLE ” turned FOOL 
perhaps, be able to find out who this /ong- | at last! 1, at the time, said © 
winded author is, who writes thus pa- | he was a fvol; but Bartxe backed him, 
thetically to the Duke; and, if they! and was one of the very men, who ste! 
should find him out, they will give me| Peex’s head with the nonsense tha! p™ 
nepnn pleasure in communicating | duced the Bill! Bariagis for adler! 
name to me; that is to say, if the | to the present law. Mind that! Thank 
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justechat we have; and yet Joseph seems 
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vou. Banixa; thank you, Doctor. Get 
them to stand to that Bill: that is all I 
ack of you; and, if they do not stick to it, 
thev are, as | have said above, covered 
with infamy : therefore, { am not to 
presume, that they will give way to the 
clamour of the accursed Quakers and 
other Rooks and Monopolists. Banine 
is now right: it is convulsion, or gold. | 
Josepu expressed a wish for a “ sound” 
currency of paper and gold; which is 


to want some new thing! Ah! Husxts- 
son smells something of stronger odour 
than East Retford! 





TO 


SIR HENRY PARNELL, 


Kensington, 2lst May, 1828. 
Sin Henry PARNELL, 


I nave just seen your book ‘ on 
“ Paper-money, Bankxine, and Over- 
“ trading,” and as pretty a specimen it 
is of supreme literary childishness as 
ever | set eyes on. I have just exhi- 
bited the NONSENSE of one of the 
GREAT NOBLES; and, next week, 
1 will exhibit, in your production, the 
Nonsense of one of the LITTLE 
NOBLES. What devilish dolts you are 
to become authors, and to print your 
folly! And that, too, while, by putting 
M.P. at the end of your name, you show 
us, that, if you could but confine your 
brilliant ideas to speeches made “ within 
doors,” you might banish us for life, if 
we uttered any thing having even a 
fendency to bring you into contempt ! 
Thus screened by law, such as was never 
even dreamed of before, you might with 
perfect impunity tadk nonsense to all 
flernity, if you were eternal in duration. 
What a malignant devil, then, must it 
have been so to puff your skull up with 
Yanity as to induce you to come forth in 
Print, and expose your fooleries to that 
ridicule, scorn, and contempt, that they 
haturaily call for! 
mh. my readers come to see the 
me senseless rnbbish that you have’ 
together and packed up in the 
orm ofa book, they will exclaim, “* Wh 
a Cobbett waste his time on a fool- 

Ish fellow like this, when there are so 





“ many things of importance that invite 
‘ his attention ? Why not let the literary 
‘ prig alone, and leave his compeers of 
“the ‘doom’ to admire his wondrous 
“ profundity ?” Gentlemen, itis not that 
I think this poor thing of an author worth 
powder and shot, nor even powder and 
wadding ; no, nor the wadding alone ; 
but, when you reflect who and what this 
‘“‘ author” (as he calls himself) is, you 
will perceive, that we may fairly take 
his production as a sort of standard of 
the size of mind of the whole of his race, 
or caste. Besides, the subject, on which 
he writes, is of the greatest importance 
in itself: every thing that engages our 
hopes, hinges upon measures connected 
with this subject; and, therefore, the in- 
significance, the childishness, the slaver- 
ing folly of the author, are not to restrain 
us from noticing his efforts, any more 
than we are to be restrained from bela- 
bouring a jackass that we find trampling 
about upon our lawns and parterres, 

‘* Coarse!” the sons and daughters of 
Corruption will exclaim, ‘‘ Coarse!” will 
echo back the scoundrel seat-sellers, each 
of whom ought to swing on one of the 
trees that he has acquired by the wages 
of Corruption. ‘“ Coarse, coarse!” will 
cry the reptiles who are the seat-seller’s 
understrappers, and who ought to swing 
from their heels. ‘ Vary coarse, 
ma’awm!” will some grinning Scotch 
sycophant observe to some she sinecurist 
or pensioner, ‘* Coarse as neck beef!” 
will growl out some Englishman, who 
has filled his bags by oppressions of the 
poor; or, some other one, who, feeling 
in his very bones and marrow an in- 
stinctive horror of work, is desperately 
hent on getting a share of the taxes. 

Yes, it is coarse indeed, and coarse it 
ought to be in a case like this. Swirr 
has told us not to chop blocks with razors, 
Any edge-tool is too fine for work like 
this: a pick-axe, that perforates with 
one end and drags about with the other, 
is the tool for this sort of business, It 
is, perhaps, seldom that men profit from 
reading poetry; but I have. When I 


was about 21 years of age, an old volume 
of the then * Evaorgan Magazine” fell 
into my hands, at Fredericton in New 
Brunswick ; aud in it I stumbled upon 
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the following lines, which I have several | PAPER AGAINST GOLD—NORLE Nov. 
times repeated in the Register, and ine wae SERMONS—Gak- 
which, for the benefit of the young men | par ’ 
of the present day I will now repeat Paper against Gold. 
once more. I nave at last fulfilled my long made 
Tender- handed press a nettle, promise in republishing this, as I may 
And it stings yyu for your pains ; fairly call it, celebrated work. It js now 
Press it like a man of mettle, in a nice compact little volume, price 5s, 
Bei na oy aye very nicely put up in boards. Let the 
Treat ten kindly, they rebel : reader be pleased to look at Letters 
Bot, be rough as nutmeg-graters, four, five, and six, and thén say what he 
And the rogues obey you well. thinks of the Greek scholar GRENVILLE, 
These lines took my fancy ; they con- who is verily the most bare-faced plagiar- 
firmed mein the conclusions which, young |!8t that ever put pen to paper. Let the 
as | was, observation had caused me to|@irty Scotch scribblers look at those 
draw: they have been fresh in my me- letters, which were written eighteen years 
mory from that day to this ; the precept | 88° and then leave the filthy bronze, to 
they convey has been to me a rule of| talk of the discovery of their Docros 
conduct; [have found success attend an| Hamiiron. Let that “fine young man 
observance of the rule; and J recom-| Peel, read letter twenty-five, and then 
mend it to the use of every young man ask his tutor Docror Coptesroxe, 
of talent, who is too virtuous to be a| how the devil they both came to talk of 
slave of those who ca/l one another | Cash payments as long as that letter was 
‘Noble Lords” and “ Honourable Gen- |i” existence. Let, in short, any English- 
tlemen,” and who are aped in this re-/™an, who wishes to know the true his 
spect, by that “ Honourable ” Body, the | try of England's ruin, read this book. 
Common Council of London, one of! tis merely a republication, except wen 
whose ‘‘ Honourable” committees spent, | [ have now prefixed a dedication to the 
in one year, at the public expense, seven | Duke or Wexuincron. 
hundred pounds in eatine and drinking | ee. 
and the ke, and took. from the same Noble Nonsense : or, Cobbeti's Eshil 
source, a hundred and fifty pounds for| téon of the stupid and insolent Pan- 
‘*a summer excursion | phlet of Lord Grenville. 
Coarse! aye, to be sure, towards one, | 


who has the audacity to put himself be-| Agaecany to my intention expressed 
fore the people as an “ author,” and as | jn a former Register, | have published 
an author, too, fit to instruct merchants | this in a pamphlet, price fwopence, o 
and traders in the principles of their | eighteen pence a dozen. The pamplilets 
calling, and fit to point out to the nation may be had at Fleet-street, or may be or 
the way to supersede the use of the! dered there, or from any of the hooksel- 


king’s coin! I shall, next week, show) jers in London, to be sent to the country. 
how fit you are to meddle with such 


matters, and shall make you, if you have Cobbeti’s Sermons, 


one grain of prudence left, take care,| A New and neat Edition, just published. 
for the future, how you venture, “ out of 


doors,” into print. ‘ In doors,” you are, Gardening Book. | 
doubtless. fit to put our finances to rights,| J am making good all my promises: 


and to do all other things ; at any rate, | | really seem to be pari for 4 
there you are safely sheltered by that winding up. I have; at Ptfnished ti 





“Now, ‘ Noble Lord,’ we have thee on the hip.” 


law, which banishes us for life, if we long-promised work on English Garde 
utter any thing ‘ coarse” against you. |ing; and it will come from the press 
Wa. COBBETT. | neve month withovt fail, =~ 


(V. B. The insertion of the remainder of the 
Russian documents is again unavoidably post- 
poned from want of room.) 





Printed by bbe ye Sir ity Beta ” 





